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I, inrropucrory. 


Wrirtrna on another subject I incidentally remarked in a recent 
number of the Educational Review of the French Language and 
Literature that, if properly treated by grammarians, the three written 
accents “ might prove our best friends, instead of, as at present, a 
perpetual source of trouble and annoyance to the student.” (April, 
1874, p. 17.) -Again, in the June and other issues of this Journal, 
T have asserted’ passim the existence of a few simple and comprehen- 
sive laws, regulating the use of these accents, dad cokiguine all prac- 
tical difficulties in their application. ‘These statements haye becn 
received with surprise in some quarters, in others with incredulity, 
and in one instance, at cast, have been openly challenged. That 
accent is ‘‘a perpetual source of trouble and annoyance” is, of 
course, admitted on all hands, but that the difficulty is capable of 
being removed seems to have hitherto occurred to no one, either in 
France or elsewhere. I accordingly propose, in this paper, to treat: 
the whole subject «cmprchensively, in the hope, while vindicating my 
own position, of conferring a real boon on the student of the French 
language. 
It should be ai once understood that the rules and classification 
‘here submitted are simply the result of observation. I am quite 
aware that many of them are not consciously recognized, though in- 
stinctively followed by the people. But, onthe other hand, it should 
be remembered that all speech, whether oral or written, has been de- 
veloped and perfected, not so much of set purpose, as by a sort of 
natural intuition, which, if left to itself, proceeds with. wonderful 
uniformity—hesitates and grows uncertain only when brought under 
the influence of the grammarian and the theorist. The rules laid 
déwn by these men, writing post fuctum—that is, after the formation 
of the language, but before the laws of its growth were understood— 
have been, and mostly continue to be, partial, aud, therefore, unsatis- 
factory, if not always actually crroneous. This is true, for instance, 
of their treatment of Latin declension and conjugation, of the Ger- 
man adjective, of the Urdu noun, adjective, and verb, of the French 
verb and past participle, for the agreement of which latter they give 
six or seven rules, with, perhaps, as many exceptions, where ‘one 
short rule, needing no exeentions is amnly eanfinient Tt to annelle 
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whiehy besides being inadequate, are mainly false. Thus, to quote 
the first grammar of recent date to hand, the “ Grammaire de I’Keole 
‘Mutuelle” (Paris, 1872), at p. 141, says that over shué e “on met. 
toujours l’accent aigu,” a statement not only absurdly false in itself, 
but’directly contradicted at p..144 of the same work, where the ¢ of 
the infinitive ending er is rightly said.to be shut (fermée), though it 
does not take the acute or any other accent. Again, at p. 143, open 
¢ (e ouvert) is said to take the circumflex, “quand il faut beaucoup 
allonger la prononciation,” forét, prét, intérét being given as ex- 
aniples, though the e in these words has no longer sound than in 
objet, succés, liége, and hundreds of others, which are either not ac- 
cented at-all, or are ‘accented with the acute or grave. : 
In any case, a radical defect lies at the bottom of all the rules 
given in graminars for the use of the written accents, which are made 
to depend on the nature of the vowels to be accented. But it’ must 
be obvious, on reflection, that we are here landed in a vicious circle. 
‘When the beginner is told+to place the acute over shut e, the grave 
over open e, and the circumflex over long vowels, statements other- 
“wise incorrect, his objection will naturally be that he is quite unable 
to distinguish the length and quality of the vowels in a. language 
-which he is only just commencing to learn. Hence it is impossible’ 
for him to apply the rules, such as they are, aud the accents continue 
to be for years a source of trouble and annoyance to natives no less 
‘than to foreigners. 4 
In lieu of those rules, I therefore propose to substitute the fol- 
lowing : 
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the result of not a little study and observation, and for which I ean, 
at legat, say that it has always worked well, and been thankfully re- 
ctived by my own pupils. There is much in what I shall have to say 
that may seem redundant or superfluous. But many of my remarks 
vare here addressed, not so much to the ordinary student, as to the 
teacher, and are meant to suggest the various ways in which these 
hitherto despised accents may be rendered interesting, and turned to 
account in denaihg up many difficulties and illustrating many points 
of grammar and philology. 
here are four accents :— 
Tortc, unwritten. 
Acurz ('}, as in bonté. 
Grave ("), as in chere. 
Cracumrzex (*), acute and grave combined, as in féte. 


: ’ IT. Tonic Accert. 


This accent, which is the only one that has received due attention 
from French philologists, is.so called because it falls on the toned 
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wyllable, which, in the. old Romance* element, corresponds invariably - 
with the toned syllable of the original Latin, or Italic word. _Henee it 
has well beem catled the soul of the word (l’éme du mot)—the living’ 
spirit that, almost more than any other feature, still connects all the 
idioms and. dialects of Séuthern Europe with the primitive speech of 
imperis! Rome. This now well-established truth is of great im- 
portance, for many reasons, especially to those who possess even a 
slight perception of the rhythm of the Latin language. By means of 
it they obtain an easy clue to the correct intonation of the Romance 
tongues, as may be seen by the subjoined comparative* table of ex- 
amples, where the long stroke, marking the tonic vowel, falls uniformly 
on ‘the corresponding syllable of the Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French word. This table will also point out*the law of the tonic 
accent in French, with which we are more immediately concerned, 
and in which, whatever its position in the sister languages, tr FALLS 
INVARIABLY ON THE LAST PRONOUNCED SYLLABLE. : 





Latry. Trastan, SPANISH. FRENCH. 
rationem razione razon. raison © 
.chbitum ettbito code coiide 
angelum angclo _ angel : ange 
debitum debito débito dette 
modbilem mobile movil meuble 
porticum portico portico porche 
regilem regile real royal 
cantorem cantore , cantor - chanteir 
matirum matiro madiro mir 
senidrem signore sefior seigneiir 
amare amire amar - aimér 
illorum loro leir 


Thus the toned syllable in Latin is also the toned syllable in 
French. A few instances have been quoted to the contrary, but the 
deviation is often more apparent than real, as in the word esprit, as 
compared with spfritum. Here De Jubainville has shown, by refe- 
rence to Merovingian texts, that esprit represents the dative spiritui 
rather than the accusative spiritum; thus, spiritui == ispiritui = 
isprit == exprit, where the accent remains faithful throughout to the 
accented syllable of the original. (“ Déclinaison Latine,” p. 181.) 
He further points out that the substitution of the dative for the 
usual accusative, especially of the fourth® declension, is of frequent 
occurrence in Merovingian Latin. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that a few of these dative forms should have survived and eccasion~ 
ally supplanted the accusative in modern French; esprit from spirf- 
tui, inatead of espirt from spiritum. 


* By Romance I understand the “corpus linguarum romanarum,” as they 
have been called—the whole collective body of languages derived directly, but 
independently of each other, from Latin. Such are the modgrn Tuscan, or 
classical language of Italy ; the modern Jangue d’oil, or classical language of 
France ; the langue d’oc, or classical language of southern France till the fif- 
teenth century, and still spoken in endless variety in Provence and Gascouy 5 
the Castilian, or classical language of Spain; the Portuguese, the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian, the Walloon, Grison, Romansch, Sicilian, Sardinian, Catalonian, and 
other dialects of Spain and Italy. 
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It should be observed, however, that the law of the tonic accené 
holds good of the genuine old French language only, the reverse 
being the case with more recent formations. Colloquial Latin, 
merging gradually into its modern representatives, naturally retained 
“the soul of the word,” while that soul was still felt as.a living 
thing. But learned terms, book words, derived from the dead lan- 
guage after the soul had perished, could take no account of this 
toned syllable, and are, by a strange perversity, generally found to 
be untrue to it. Tonic accent has thus the further advantage of be- 

“coming the real test of, and the real distinction between, the old un- 
conscious language of the people, and more recent learned, that is, 
conscious formations. The former are simple, horhogeneous, and 
perceptible by their ring ; the latter are pedantic, strained, often un- 
natural, Brachet and others quote such instances as— 





Latin, Porucar FRENCH. LEARNED FRENCH. 
examen essalm vexamén 
iaticum voyage viatique 
débitum ditte debit 
porticus porche portique 
computum compte '  comptt 


We thus arrive at the now generally accepted canon-—Latién accent 
survives in all genuine words of popular origin; all words violating 
this law are of learned origin. 


III. Hisrortcan Accent. 


The three written accents, whoso forms are given above, are em- 
ployed for three distinct purposes, which may be conveniently de- - 
sertbed as HISTORICAL, GRAMMATICAL, and EupHoNrcaL. All three 
may be occasionally found employed for each of these purposes, and 
especially for the first; but, in practice, the circumflea is emphatically 
the historical, the grave ts the grammatical, and the acute the euphonic 
accent. Hach has thus its own special province, attention to which 
will give the key to their correct use. “ 

The H1sToRICaL is so called, because it enables tis to ascertain the 
history of the word, é¢., the gradual process of its formation—the 
changes it has undergone during the whole of the transition period 
lying between the two extremes, classical Latin and,modern French. 
Sometimes these changes are simple, and seen at a glance, as, in the 
example above given, féte — feste = festa, pl. Sometimes they are 
more complicated, involving the combined operation of various eu- 
phonie laws, as in chiteau = chasteau = chastelle == castelle = cas- 
tellum, where c becomes ch, s disappears, el! becomes eau, and the 

‘ammatical ending wm disappears, all uniformly, as may be shown 

yy hundreds of parallel instances. But, in all cases, whether simple 
or complex, our first and best guide in elucidating the development 
of the word will be found in the skilful manipulation of the historical 
accent. 


Pet ae a Se aie O52 aE ke at ae & Get ape) ba: 
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circumflex, still the two others are so frequently and 80 regularly 
aed for the same purpose that it is, worth while establishiig, if’ pos- 


sible, a general law for the historical use of all three accents. 
Such a law will be found best illustrated by the subjoined 


. DIAGRAM, ; 
SHOWING THE POSITION OF EACH ACCENT WHEN USED HISTORICALLY. | 


CIRCUMELEX. 
NG 
’ WN 
ote hs 
chateau Se 
apotre B 
épitre CaN 


mfr @ 
Aofit 

chaino 

ame 

ane 

gont 

gater 





aumdne 

méme 
étude péche expres 
école: évéque profés 
éponge aréte succes © 
épouse faite progrés 
étage ficher abeés 
écrire . gene decés 
Ecosse tite prés 
étant i étes aprés 
été étre trés 


This diagram, which is nothing but’a simplé combination of the 
accents themselves, speaks directly to the eyo. Thus, the left seg- 
ment, representing in form the acute, and falling on the initial e of 
the column of words beneath it, shows that the acute falls on the 
vowel e only, and is used to mark omissions at the beginning of the 
word, the omission being invariably the letter s :—étude = estude = 
studium ; école = school, &¢., &c. In the same way the right seg- 
ment, representing the grave, and falling on the final e of all the 
words beneath it, tells us that the grave accent is used to mark omis- 
sions at the end of the word, the omission being also the letter s :— 
oe = express ; prés = press = close, near, &. 

ote here the last word of this column, as a solitary but important 
exception, the omission here being not 8, but »:-—trés = tras = trans 
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= beyond; trés bon’ = beyond the good = exceedingly of very 
good.*" vs a 

Finally, the two segments combined, representing in form the cir- 
cumflex, and embracing the whole of each word in the middle column, . 
shows that this accent occupies by far the most important position, 
being used, in fact, to mark all other changes, omissions, and contrac- 
tions of every sort, wherever occurring, and falling on any vowel :— 
aumdne = aumosne — almosne = eleentosyna == alms; gater— gaster 
= waste, g being interchangeable with w, as in Guillaume = William; 
apdtre = apostre = apostle, r being interchangeable with J, as in 
epitre = epistle, chapitre == capitle = capitulus = a little head = a 
heading, a chapter, from caput, a head. : 

Thousands of other words can be similarly traced back either to 
Latin, or,,if the student be ignorant of that language, to correspond- 
ing English or Anglo-Norman forms, the accent, instead of consti- 
tuting 2 difficulty, becoming our guiding star and.“ best friend” 
throughout the interesting process. 








NOTE ON INITIAL 8 IMPURE, 


If we run our eye down the middle column, we come to the last 
two words, é/es and étre, circumflexed, while the participles, present 
and past, of the same verb, étant and été, confront them with the © 
acute accent in the left column. How is this, and what becomes of 
the statement that initial ¢ always takes the acute? In the first 
place, it may be remarked that Stes and étre arc the only two words 
in the language beginning with é@ Secondly, that these words form 
no real exception to the diagram, but are rightly cireumflexed, in ac- 

cordance with another law restricting this accent to long or con- 
tracted syllables corresponding with the tonic vowel of the original. 
Thus étes = éstis, where e is tonic; and étre = estre = essre = 
essere = ésse, where the é is also tonic. But étant and été, although * 
now included by grammarians in the conjugation of étre, are really 
parts of stare:—stans = estant == étant ; status = éste = été, where 
initial ¢ cannot be tonic, or circumflexed, as it farms, as we now see, 
and as I have more fully explained elsewhere,t no part at all of the 
original word. Hence initial e is here short, and takes the acute, like 
the other words in the left column, which have all of them been 
formed in exactly the same way. 

Whence, therefore, this short initial e in old French, followed by 
the disappearance of the radical initial s in the modern language P 
For it is not to be supposed that e at once supplanted s, or that the 


* In an older stage of the language, the grave accent was more extensively 
used in this way. Curious instances are :—lés = latus = side, as in Passy-les- 
Paris = Passy by the side of, é.¢., near, Paris ; Plessy-lés-Tours, &c., ; és = en 
Tes = in the, as in bachelier-és-lettres = bachelor in letters = bachelor of arts ; 
docteur-de-sciences, &c, The word dés = since, still current, seéms to belong’ 
to the same class, though I feel disposed to doubt its derivation, és usually 
given, from de ipso (tempore). ; 

t See ‘the Hducational Review of the French Language and Literature for 

April, 1874. . 
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transition from studium to estude was sudden. The change, as in all « 
other operations of nature, which does nothing per saltum, was 
effected very gradually, extending, in fact, over a period of upwards of 
a thousand years. 

Strictly speaking, the modern words do not derive directly from 
the classical forms, but rather from the popular pronunciation of 
them. | Inscriptions, diplomas, charters, and other contemporary re- 
cords show that, so early as the Merovingian period—say about the 
fifth or sixth century—the whole class of words beginning with s im- 
pure, that is, s followed by a consonant, had all assumed an initial ¢ 
euphonic to facilitate their utterance, and studium, schola, &c., had 
become, and were vulgarly written, istudium, ischola,* &c. In the 
course of time this strong 7 was weakened to e, and istudium, ischola 
became estude, escole, in which shape most of these words, at various 
periods subsequent to the Conquest, passed into England, where the 
e, and occasionally even the s, vanished, as in espouse = spouse, 
estain==tin. But in France the e was invariably retained, and the 
s disappeared wholesale, its absence being uniformly marked by the 
acute, never by the circumflex, the accented syllable not being tonic, 
ota exf{ained, and as further clearly shown by the subjoined 
table :-— 


Cvassrcat Latin. Vuicar Latix., OL> Frencu. Movern Frencu. Enauisi. 


studium istudium estude étude study 
sponsa isponsa espouse épouse spouse 
stabulum istabulum estable étable stable 
stadium istadium estage étage stage ° 
spongia ispongia esponge éponge sponge 
scribere iscribere escrire écrire scribble 
Scotia Iscotiat '  Escosse Ecosse Scot-land 


HISTORICAL TABLE OF THE CIRCUMFLEX ACCENT. 


This accent plays such an important part in the development of 
the language that it may not be out of place to further illustrate its 


* In the same way we find the Welsh peSple turning schola into isgol, and 
all Anglo-Indians are familiar with such sounds as Ismith Sahib = Mr, Smith, 
Trish istew = Irish stew, &c., showing that the natives of India have instinct- 
ively recourse to a similar expedient to overcome similar difficulties, so general 
and uniform are the laws regulating the growth and corruption of language in 
all time and place, 

+ With this may be compared the double forms Scozia and Iscoziain Italian, 
showing the same principle at work in that language, as it also is, to a much 
greater extent, in Spanish. In general we find the unmodified é in Italian, ¢ 
softened to e in Spanish, with the further disappearance of s in French, the 
three stages representing with sufficient accuracy the degrees of relationship 
that each language bears to the parent stem, French, in all instances, being 
the farthest removed. Thus :— 


Latin. Traian. Spanisy. Frence. 
Scotia Seo a Escocia Ecosse 
acribere tserivers escribir écrire 
scriptum serie. escrito écrit 
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use by the annexed series of examples, which may, moreover, help to. - 
throw some light on the general process of fusion :— 








Lanin. ‘OLD FRENcE. Mopern FREnon. ENe.isn. 
apostolus apostre apdtre apostle 
episcopus eveaque évéque bishop* 
Angustus Aoust Aott August 
hospitem hoste : héte host 

spi : 6 hostle 
hospitale hostle hétel hotel t 
eleemosyna almosn auméne alms 
magister maistre maitre master 
presbyter restre prétre priest 
buxida iste boite box 
rotulus rotle réle role - 
traditor traitre traitre traitor 
prepositus prevost prévot provost 
cantavimus chantaimes chantimes 

cantastis chantastes chantites 
cantasset chantast chantat 





The last three forms in this list establish and account for the rule 
that all verbs, with one exception, take the circumflex on the 1st and 
2nd pl. past indicative, and the 3rd sing. past subjunctive. The ex- 
ception is hair, where the trema necessitates the rejection of the ac- 
cent :—haimes, haites, hait, not haimes, &c., which would vitiate the 
pronunciation, and make the verb irregular, which, pace the gram- 
marians, it is not. 


. 


ANOMALOUS USE OF THE WISTORICAL ACCENT. 


Yet, notwithstanding the surprising uniformity established by 
these examples, instances do occur, as might be expected, of an irre- 
gular use of the circumflex accent, but of the circumflex alone. They 
are due partly to the general ignorance of the times, partly to the 
blindly accepted authority of the Academy, and partly to false ana- 
logy, a fruitful source of error in all languages. Thus théatre, from ‘ 
theatrum, takes the circumflex, though there is no contraction or 
omission, dcubtless through a fancied resemblance with the depre- 
ciative ending tre, which is rightly accented to mark the suppression 
of s, as seen in blanchitre — blanchastre, rougedtre, bleudtre, mardtre, 
and in the Anglo-Italian poetaster = poetastro. And so with the 
ending eme of extréme (extremus), probléme, bléme, owing to the 
apparently similar forms méme, caréme, where we have both suppres- 
sion and contraction :—méme = mesme = metesme = metipsimus 
==metipsissimus; caréme = caresme == quaresima == quadragesima. 











* Note, however, that bishop derives from episcopus, not throngh the Nor- 
man evesque, but through the Saxon biscop. It is a curious instance of parallel- 
ism in language. Evéque and bishop are both through different channels from 
one source, yet they have not a single letter in common. Thus— 

episcopus : 
episcop epi: 
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But it should be noted that, ia the sixteenth century, extréme was 
generally written with an 3, as if contracted from a vulgar Latin . 
form extresimus, which would sufficiently account for its present: 
orthography. Brantéme writes “un mal extresme,” and he and other 
writers of the period wrongly jntroduce the same letter into many 
other words, such as chaisne (catena), aisle (ala), resputation, appa- 
rently without any system at all. Other instances of false analogy 
may be péle, from polus, uncontracted, as compared with réle = rotle 
== yotulus; dipléme, from diploma, as compared with fantéme = © 
phantasma; béler (balare), a8 compared with méler = mesler = mis- 
culare; possibly also pélitre, as compared with épitre = epistola ; 
dréle, grace, and a few others, the usual explanation of which the 
present scheme must, of course, reject. 

However, many of these anomalies are gradually disappearing, and 
in well-printed works, such as the Revue des Deux Mondes, extréme, 
probléme now constantly oceur with the grave accent, in strict ac- 
cordance with the law to be laid down for the right employment of . 
that accent in the next section. 

The irregularities so far commented on may be described as of a 
positive nature. There are, unfortunately, others of a negative cha- 
racter, that is, instances of the absonce of the circumflex where we 
should expect to find it. A notable case in point is the verb coudre 
= cousdre, which certainly should take the accent, ou here represent- 
ing both contraction and ihe tonic u of con-siere. This omission is 
the more to be regretted, because it renders the appenrance of s 
throughout the conjugation (cousant, cousu, je cousis) the leas intel- 
ligible. Were the infinitive ‘written cotidre, we should be prepared 
for this s in the other parts of the verb, just a8 the accent of verbs-in 
aitre and oltre prepares us for the forms paraissant, croissant, from 
paraitre, croitre. Tho same remark will apply to moudre for mofidre 
= mouldre = molere, whence moulant, moula, &e. Still more to 
be regretted is the gradual disappearance of the historical accent in 
the case of some words where it has been hitherto correvtly used, an 
instance of which is déjefiner, now more frequently written déjeuner, 
without the accent, though this is retained in jetiner and jefine = 
jejunium. The change may possibly be due here to a slight chango 
in the pronunciation, as js stated by a writer in the Educational Re- 
view—“ la prononciation du mot s'est adoucie et l’accent a disparu;” 
but is more probably owing, at least in the first instance, to careless- 
ness and profound ignorance of the whole subject. 


TV. Grammatical ACCENT. 

This I go call, because it follows, and is regulated by, the gram- 
matical changes of words. The historical, as we have seen, deals 
with their philology, or past history ; the grammatical, we shall now 
see, forms part of their accidence, or present history. 

‘All three accents are used historically, as shown in our diagram ; 
the grave alone is employed grammatically, and the law regulating 
its use is at once simple and comprehensive. It may be thus 


eee. ee 
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E FOLLOWED BY GRAMMATICAL E MUTE, ONE CONSONANT INTER- 
VENING, TAKES THE GRAVE ACCENT, 


Here it is essential, but, at the same time, easy, te distinguish be- 
tween grammatical and radical e. Take the verb céder, where it: is 
evident that céd is the root, and er grammatical, because, in other 
parts of the verb, this syllable disappears, as in nous cédons, je eédai, 
&c. Hence the future je céd-er-ai, and the present je cede, will take 
the grave accent, the radical e being, in both cases, followed by e 
mute grammatical, the one consonant d intervening. Practically, we 
treat the final ¢ mute of all words,as grammatical, bearing which 
point in-mind we can no longer have any difficulty as to the accent 
of the words in the second and third columns of the subjoined list, 
forms which all grammars are compelled to deal with specially :— 


cher chére chers 

premier premiére premiéres 

ger légere légéreté 

inquiet inquiéte inquiétude 

secret secrite « secrétement 

mener je méne nous menons 

lever je léve # vous levez 

peser je pese ils ptsent 

espérer Jespére nous espérerons 

libérer je libére libérée.(past part. fem.) 


Here we find tho grave everywhere in the second column, accord- 
ing to rule, and altogether independently of the form of the word in 
the first column, where it does not occur once, But in the third the 
grave remains or disappears, according as it continues or not to be 
followed by e mute grammatical, with an intervening consonant, 
But, it may be asked, how can we tell, for instance, whether the un- 
accented e of légéreté, secrétement, nous espérerons are mute as well 
as grammatical, without which knowledge we cannot apply the rule? 
We know that they are grammatical, because they come and go with 
the grammatical changes of the word. Thus the e mute of légéreté 
is not found in the masculine léger, and so on. We also know that 
they are mute, in virtue of a special law applicable to e mute, which, 
notwithstanding its great importance, I have met with nowhere 
clearly and comprehensively stated. It may be thus expressed :—~ 


LAW OF B MUTE :—EVERY UNACCENTED © FOLLOWED BY ONE CON- 
SONANT NOT FINAL IS MUTE. . 


Thus the ¢ of the first two syllables of relever = r'l’ver ig mute, 
Because followed in both cases by one consonant only, which con- 
sotiante are not final. But the last e is not mute, because r is final. 
Rule absolute. 

Applying this law we now sce at once that the unaccented e in the 
body of the words in question is both mute and grammatical, whence 
the grave accent on the preceding e.’ Now also the most capricious 
and hitherto unaecountable shiftincs of acnant hannmn new) 
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jacquiers, nous acquérons 
tu acquiers, vous acquérez 
il acquiert, ils acquiérent 


where we find no accent at all in the singular, notwithstanding the 
acute of the infinitive; then this acute turns up again in the 1st and 
2nd plural, and the grave finally makes its appearance in the ard 
plural, but all in accordance with the simple law here laid down, as 
any one may see who will take the trouble to apply it. z 

But, before doing so, it may be well to attend carefully to the fol- 
lowing pune — 

lst. The historical, as might be expected, takes precedence of the 
capt accent. Hence the circumflex is retained on penultimate 
e, as under :— 


prét, fem. préte {not prete}, from prest = prestus 
déepécher, noun déptche (not dép?che), from dis-pactare 
féter, pres, je féte (not fete), from festa 

méler, pres, je méle (not mele), from misculare 


It is points of this sort that show how utterly impossible it is to 
deal conscientiously with the French language, without some refe- 
rence to its origin and growth. 

2nd. Two consonants are equivalent to, and therefore reject, the 
grammatical accent;* hence we write je jette, j’appelle without, but 
je jéte, jappele with the grave, though usage now inclines to the 
doubling of J and ¢beforee mute. But, in all the Romance languages, a 
mute and a liquid, of which the liquid occupies the second place, dre treated 
as one consonant ; hence the penultimate ¢ takes the grave, according 
to rule, in such words ag siécle, fidvre, je célébre, régle, rdglement, 
régne, cl, vr, br, gl, gx being considered as one consonant. On the 
other hand, the penultimate of vierge, concierge should not be ac- 
cented vidrge, conciérge, as is constantly done even in the best printed. 
English periodicals, because the liquid r here precedes the mute g. 

Such combinations as ch, gu, qu, represeating simple sounds, are, 
of course, subject to the same remark, whence stche from sec, col- i 
Kgue, bégue. 

3rd. E before mute e in words like événement, avénement, méde- 
cin, médecine, frétement, écrevisse, takes the acute, and not the grave, 
as might be expected, because ¢ mute in all these words is radical, and 
not grammatical. Compare médecin with medic-us, where we see 
that the radical letters extend to e; and so with événement, from 
the Italian eveni-mento. 

But there is one word which cannot be accounted for in this way, 
and which I take to be, perhaps, a solitary exception to the general 


* It may be worth noting that the only case in which a vowel, followed by 
two consonants, can be at all accented occurs with the historical, which being, 
so to say, an essential part of the word, cannot be rejected by such combina- 
tions. Hence we write nous vinmes, vous vintes,.je véts, sirs, and mors, pl. of 
airand mir. But even of this the instances are extremely rare, and, speaking 
wenerally. the statement holds good that two consonants reject accent. This is 
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rule. It is the adverb complétement, where the acute stands before 
mmatical e mute, though the fem. complate is rightly accented. 

4th. The letter g soft rejects the grave accent absolutely. Hence, 
though we write bégue, colldgue, je légue with the grave, g being 
hard in these words, we write liége, collége with the acute, g here 
being soft. And so with piége, siége, mancge, cortége, solfége, pri- 
vilége, Liége, Norvége, j'abrége, je protége, je protégerai, ils proté- 
gent. Inattention to, or ignorance of, this point is a fruitful source 
of constant error. 

So far the grammatical use of accent, which, as we have seen, is 
restricted to the graye and to the vowel e, of which it is, perhaps, not 
altogether surprising that a French writer should have said that 
“ elle fait-le désespoir des grammairiens.” 


V. Evesonic Accrrt. 


The euphonic use of accent, according to our scheme, must be re- 
stricted to this same troublesome ¢ and to the acute accent, though 
euphony has, of course, had much to do with the established use of 
all the accents. But the absurdity of laying down practical rules 
based on euphony must be evident, when we reflect that those for 
whom such rules are intended can have no perception of the har- 
mony and rhythm of the'language. Hence the necessity of restrict- 
ing, as far as possible, all rules the application of which depends on 
such perception. Our scheme dispenses with it altogether, and, after 
disposing of the historical and grammatical functions of accent, as 
above, we get at its euphonic use by a simple process of elimination 
in this way. Every ¢ not intended to be mute, and not followed by 
two consonants, must necessarily have some accent. It will take the 
circumflex only in the case of omissions or contractions, as explained 
in Section III. Thus fréle, because from fragilis; géne, because from 
gehenna, &c. In the same way we reason that it will take the grave 
only when followed by ¢ mute grammatical, without contraction, as 
explained in Section 1V., or when there is suppression of final s, as 
in the diagram of the historical accent:—chére, profes. Therefore, 
in all other cases, it will take the simple euphonic, or acute accent, if, 
as assumed, it is to be accented at all. Thus the first two vowels of 
précéder are not mute, nor followed by two consonants ; therefore 
they must have some accent. They cannot take the circumflex, or 
historical, because there is no omission or contraction, as shown by 
the Latin precedere, or, if we are ignorant of Latin, by the English 
precede. They cannot take the grave, or grammatical, because the e 
of the last syllable er is not mute. Therefore they take the euphonic, 
or acute, there being no alternative, and we unhesitatingly write pré- 
céder, not précéder; nor précéder; but je précéde, because the last ¢ 
has now become mute. And so with général, célébrer, and hundreds 
of other words in which mere euphony comes into play. 

The only doubt that can now possibly arise will be as to whether 


this ¢ is to be accented at all, or simply remain mute—whether, for 
: EN Re SE a NS eS PE AG VE te ere ee Pe ee eS Pe 
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most cases, as here, the impossibility or great difficulty of ‘pronouncing 
the word unaccented will settle the point. 

Still, it must be confessed that the whole class of words beginning 
with the prefixes de and re, which are sometimes accented and sume- 
times not, apparently on no recognized principle, will still continue 
to present a certain difficulty. Thus we write religion, revers, re- 
tenir, demain, debout, devoir unaccented; but découvrir, décrire, 
réussir, résoudre with the acute. : 

Of these de is the most readily disposed of. When it represents 
the original negative dis, which it does in the vast majority of cases, 
it is always accented; and as the accent here, besides being euphonic, 
marka the absence of s, this class of words might be brought under 
the left segment of our historical diagram. When de is not negative, 
as in devant, it is rarely accented, and I find that, out of a total of 
about 250 words taking this prefix, scarcely twenty are mute, not one 
of which has a negative meaning. They are :—debout, dedans, degré, 
denier (noun), depuis, demi, demain, demander, demeurer, derechef, 
devant, devenir, demoiselle, devers, devin, devise, devoir, with, per- 
haps, a few others. 

he prefix re presents much more difficulty. One of the safest 
rules to follow is that, when it reiterates or repeats the action, it is 
nearly always mute, as in refaire, redire, retourner, remonter, relever. 
This is the reason that it is mute in composition with words begin- 
ning with s, although this s is then mostly oubled, as in ressortir, res- 
serrer, ressentir. But, in ressusciter, re is pronounced as if accented. 

‘Nevertheless it must be accented, whatever the sense it conveys, in 
composition with words beginning with ¢, or with any other vowel or 
silent &. Thus récrire = re-écrire, réchapper, réussir, réintegration, 
réhabituer, &e. : 

It is also accented if it cannot be detached without destroying the 
word, or if it change its meaning. Thus we write récidive, there being 
no such term as cidive, and réfiéchir, because the compound word con- 
veys a different sense from fiéchir. Hence it is that répartir, mean- 
ing to share out or distribute, is accented, while repartir, meaning to 
retort, or depart again (repetition), is mute. So with reformer = to 
form anew (repetition), and réformer == to reform (meaning modified). 
This example shows that the opposite rule holds in English, where we 
should say ré-form in the sense of forming again, ana veférm with a 
change of meaning. 

Littré points out that ¢ of re is suppressed altogether before a = 
ad, and é = ea, a8 in ravaler, réchauffer. But the remark is rather 
misguiding than otherwise, the fact being that it is suppressed before 
é, whatever its origin, as in-récrire = re-écrire, where the ¢ of écrire 
had no place in the Latin word :—écrire = escrire = acribere. 

There remain a few important words that cannot be very well ac- 
counted for, and which should be therefore specially noted. Such 
are :-—religion (mute) and its compounds irréligion, irréligieux (ac- 
cented) ; recevoir, as compared with réception; remetire and rémis- 
sion; retenir and rétension; reléguer and rélégation—the verbs mute, 
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I have dwelt, it is to be hoped not’ unnecessarily, somewhat at 
length on this point of re, because it presents a real difficulty, which 
is usually shirked or mystified by grammarians. 


NOTE ON THE DIACRITICAL ACCENT. 


The statement that the grave and acute occur only on the vowel e 
is absolutely true of the acute; but the grave is found also on a few 
little words such as o& = where, 1A = there, 4 == at, to, to distin- 
guish these words, grammarians tell us, from ow, la, a. But these 
statements as to the diacritical use of the accents—a use I recognize 
only in an extremely limited sense—should be received with’ great 
caution. They are mostly a rhere cloak to ignorance, or, at best, a 
superficial and most unsatisfactory way of dealing with the subject. 
Thus we are told that sir = certain, and mir = ripe, take the cir- 
cumflex to distinguish them from sur = on, and mur =a wall. But, 
if this be so, why is the accent retained on the forms sfire, stirs, sttre- 
ment, mre, mfirs, mfirement, where the distinguishing mark is no 
longer needed, there being no corresponding forms of sur, mur? The 
aecent of the past purt. df, which may be taken as used diacritically, 
i te in the fem. due and the pl. dus, because no longer required 
for this purpose. But it never disappears from stir, mfr, simply 
cause it is here used historically, aut constitutes, so to say, an in- 
tegral part of the word. Thus:—siir == s¢ur = secure = securus; 
mir == méur = mature = maturus. 

There are, in truth, not half a dozen accented words in the whole 
Janguage in which the accent need be treated as diacritical. Instances 
might be notre and votre, pronominal adjectives, as compared with 
notre and votre, possessive pronouns. Yet amore satisfactory expla- 
nation is that the former have dropped the accent through continual 
use, while the latter, being of much rarer occurrence, retain it. Both 
are, of course, the same word originally, and both are fully entitled to 
the circumflex :—ndtre = nostre = noster; votre = vostre = vester. 


VI. Résumt. : 


In the foregoing remarks I have aimed at a thorough treatment of 
a subject that has been hitherto little attended to. One of my objects 
in doing 80 was to show how the accents, instead of remaining a 
source of perpetual annoyance, may be utilized in throwing light on 
the development, not only of French, but of all the Romance lan- 
guages. Those who might, therefore, feel disposed to fancy that 
“tout cela ne vaut pas la chandelle,” should bear in mind that, in 
learning the use of the accents after this method, they, at the same 
time, learn a great deal more. And, if it be objected that the student 
of French is not necessarily dicquainted with Latin, I reply that he 
is supposed, at all events, to know English ; and the bulk of the ex- 
amplea here quoted in illustration of the subject show that English, 
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modern French and’ Latin. The diagram of the historical accent will 
supply abundant proof of this important fact. 

But it is not'for a moment to be supposed that the ordinary stu- 
dent will require to go through all the points here discussed, in order 
to get at the practical knowledge which may be assumed to be suffi- 
cient for his purpose. The main features of the scheme will be found 
to be very simple, and may bere be briefly resumed. 


TONIC ACCENT, ' 

The tonic accent is unwritten, but falls always on the last pro- 
nounced syllable, and in the popular language corresponds invariably 
‘with the tonic syllable of the original. ‘ 


WRITTEN ACCENTS. 


The three written accents have three distinct functions. They are. 
used to mark either historical changes in past time, grammatical 
changes in present time, or for euphonic purposes. 


HISTORICAL ACCENT. 


, 


All three, but principally the circumflex, are used historically—the 
acute on initial e, the grave on final e, and the circumflex on all the 
vowels everywhere. The acute and grave mark the suppression of 
initial and final s only ; the circumflex all other omissions and con- 
traetions, wherever occurring. (See diagram.) 


GRAMMATICAL ACCENT, 


The grave alone is used grammatically, the law regulating its use 
being :—e followed by one consonant, and e mute grammatical, takes 
the grave accent—léger, légére; mener, je méne; céder, je céde. 

£ is known to be grammatical if it comes and goes with the gram- 
matical changes of the word. Thus the second ¢ of chére is gram- 
matical, because it disappears in the mas. cher. 

But, for practical purposes, final e mute may always be treated as 
grammatical. 

E is known to be mute in the body of the word if it, be unaccented 
and followed by one consonant only. The first ¢ of mener, the second 
e of je ménerai, and the third of légéreté, are mute. 

Observe that a mute and a liquid are together treated as one con- 
sonant. Hence—siécle, régle, fitvre. Hence also the first e of 
secret, degré is mute. : 

Observe further that two consonants otherwise reject all accent ex- 
cept the historical, and that x = cs. Hence concierge, not conciérge; 
exercer, not éxércer; but je véts, from vétir = vestir; stirs, pl. of 
sir = securus, &c. ‘ 

QOhearve finally that the letter a enff rolieatsa the or ar ahcenalntale 
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EUPHONIC ACCENT. 


In all other cases where ¢ is not intended to be mute, and is not” 
followed by two consonants in the body, or by one at the end of the 
word, use the acute, or euphonic accent. Thus the last ¢ of célébret 
requires no accent, because it is followed by a final consonant; the 
second e requires the accent, because, although followed by two con- 
sonants br, the secorid (r) is a liquid, and they are, therefore, equiva- 
lent to one. Here we place the acute, because the historical, or cir- 
cumflex, cannot be used, there being no suppression (celebrare), nor 
yet the grave, the following e not being mute. In the same way, and 
for the same reasons, we place the acute on the first «, and write 
eélébrer. Generally speaking, in placing the accent, it will be found 
best to work from the end of the word backwards. 

Observe the special rules for the prefixes de and re. 

Note the erroneous use of the circumflex on a few words such as 
pole, théitre, due mostly to false analogy, and of the acute on the 
adverb complétement. The acute is otherwise never used incor- 
rectly, but it uniformly supplants the grave before g soft, as above. 

Note also three or four particles, such as oi, 1a, &, where the grave 
occurs on other vowels besides e, which is never the case with the 
acute, 

- Finally, pay little heed to the euphonic and diacritical rules of 
grammarians, as either useless or erroneous. And let the teacher . 
especially bear constantly in ntind the words of Génin:—‘“ Une foule 
de soi-disant grammairiens ont subtilis¢ sur les mots et les tours de 
hrase, introduit quantité de distinctions sophistiques, de régles 
ferme, de difficultés chimériqués: ils ont rempli la grammaire de 
fantdmes.” _A. H. KEANE.:,; 
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